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possess stigmatic papillse (fig. 41). The brush hairs (fig. 42) are 
short and obtuse. The style of the pistillate flowers is two-cleft. 
The branches are slightly tapering, the stigmatic papillse cover 
the greater part of both faces (fig. 43). The papillae are small 
and obtuse (fig. 44). 

(To be continued). 

Notes on the Flora of North Carolina. 

By A. A. Heller. 

The morning of June 19, 1890, found me in the " Old North 
State," whither my imagination for many months past had carried 
me almost daily. 

On the road to my headquarters near Heilig's Mill post-office, 
twelve miles south of Salisbury, many things besides the heat of 
the sun indicated that I was in a part of the world which was new 
to me. 

Ripe blackberries in June were a novelty, and one that claimed 
my attention from an internal point of view. Great bunches of 
the brick- red flowers of Tecoma radicans, Juss., were plentiful 
along the road, and so were those of the pretty, purple-rayed 
Passiflora incarnata, L. But the prettiest of all was Schrankia 
angtistata, T. and G., with its heads of pink flowers. 

On the 20th I did my first collecting, on the road from Salis- 
bury to Heilig's Mill. Polygala Cnrtissii, Gray, was just coming 
into bloom, and a few plants of Silene Virginica, L., and Asclepias 
verticillata, L., were found. A plentiful supply of Bupleurum 
rotundifolinm, L., was obtained at one place, and a stop of a few 
minutes at the " Rocks," six miles south of Salisbury, added 
Ilysanthes refracta, Benth., and Utricularia cornuta, Mx., to my 
list. 

On the 2 1st I made an expedition with the "Parson" to his 
Bear Creek congregation, twelve miles farther south, and while 
he was dispensing spiritual food in the shape of catechism, I ex- 
plored the vicinity. Some of the more important results were : 
A fruiting specimen of Rhododendron calendulaceum (Michx.)Torr. 
Coreopsis senifolia, Mx., which was plentiful, several specimens 
each of Clitoria Maria?ta, L., and the short, erect form of Tephrosia 
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spicata, T. and G., a Cratcegus which further investigation may 
prove to be a new species, Aletris farinosa, L., and Panicum vis- 
cidum, Ell. 

On the 28th I had an opportunity of spending an hour or two 
at the "Rocks." This is a section of serpentine, if my limited 
knowledge of geology is not at fault. Large boulders lie scattered 
around, and on a level with the surface are large flat rocks of the 
same formation, some ofthem many square feet in extent. Nearly 
all of these were covered with lichens, especially a species of 
Cladonia. 

On some of them I found Talinum teretifolinm, Pursh, Cro- 
tonopsis linearis, Mx., and the withered stalks of what seems to 
be an Arenaria. 

In the serpentine belt I found, in addition to the plants above 
mentioned, Yucca filamentosa, L., in fruit, Marsliallia lanceolata, 
Pursh, Gratiola pilosa, Mx., Callicarpa Americana, L., and Poly- 
podium incannm, Pursh, while on its borders were Parthenium 
integrifolitim, L., Oxydendrum arboreum (L.), DC, Psoralea meli- 
lotoides, Mx., Lobelia Nuitallii, R. and S., and two forms of Vi- 
burnum nudum, L. 

Another trip on the 4th of July as far as the southern borders 
of this section yielded such things as Jatropa urens, L., var. stim- 
ulosa, Muell., Rhynchosia erecta, DC, Polypremum procumbens, 
L., the long, trailing form of Tephrosia spicaia, T. and G., Rhexia 
Mariana, L., Eriocaulon decangular e, L., and Xyris Caroliniana, 
Walt. 

Little expeditions within a radius of a mile or two of head- 
quarters brought forth some pretty good things. 

In the woods a short distance below the house I found a num- 
ber of fine plants of Clematis ochroleuca, Ait. In another place 
on the edge of a field is a large patch of Thymus Serpyllum, L., 
which must have escaped from the church-yard about one hundred 
yards east of it. 

Delphinium Ajacis, L., is rather common, one field especially 
being almost blue with it. This plant I have sent out under the 
name D. Consolida, L., but a more careful study of it has shown 
that the latter name is wrong. 
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The question is, Is D. Consolida found at all in the South, or 
has D.Ajacis been mistaken for it thus far ? 

In some of the fields there was an abundance of Gnaphalium 
purpureum, L., which is not simple, like the form found in the 
North, but profusely branching from the base, there being a dozen 
or more stalks from one root. 

Silphium Asteriscus, L., was found along the " branch " west 
of the church, but not abundantly. 

On a little slope just east of the churchyard is a small tree of 
Cratcegics spathulata, Mx. The fruit of this, as well as that of all 
the others which I found, except C. fiava, Ait., was covered with 
a pink fungoid growth resembling little spines. Near by were 
Hypericum virgatum, Lam., and Pentstemon Icevigatus, Soland. 
The latter plant, which I found at several places in the vicinity, 
but in fruit only, seems to be the typical one. 

Ruellia ciliosa, Pursh, was not uncommon in the woods and 
along the roadsides, while in old fields there was an abundance of 
Cyperus ovularis (Vahl), Torr., and Lechea tenuifolia, Mx. In a 
moist place in a woods were three plants of Amianthium mus- 
ccetoxicum (Walt.), Gray. 

Some other plants of the vicinity are Sabbatia paniculata, 
Pursh, Lechea raceimtlosa,.~La,m., Crotalaria sagittalis, L., Pas- 
paluin Floridamim, Mx., Ascelpias variegata, L., Vaccinium ar- 
boreum, Mx., Bletia aphylla, Nutt., Agave Virginica, L., and 
Liniim striatitm, which latter, according to the last edition of 
Chapman, has been found only in South Carolina. 

On the 17th of July I started for the mountains, taking the 
Western North Carolina Railroad from Salisbury to Hickory, there 
changing to the narrow gauge road which runs from that place to 
Lenoir. From Lenoir to Blowing Rock, a distance of twenty 
miles, one must travel by stage, about half the distance being up 
the mountain. 

As this was my first visit to the mountains, I enjoyed the ride 
very much. At two places where the road winds along the 
mountain side, there are splendid views. In front Grandfather 
towers above all the rest like a huge sentinel, with perchance a 
cloud floating over its summit. Father to the left are Hawk's 
Bill and Table Rock, while sweeping around in a great semicircle 
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is a sea of mountains, which far away on the horizon seems to lose 
itself among the clouds. 

Blowing Rock is a summer resort, situated almost on the back- 
bone of the Blue Ridge, at an altitude of 4000 feet. The Blowing 
Rock itself is one of a series of ledges which jut out along the 
mountain side. There is generally a stiff breeze blowing over it 
from the trough-like valley below ; hence its name. 

My first botanizing was done on its ledges, and I was well 
pleased with the result. Saxifraga leucanthemifolia, Mx., was 
not plentiful, but more vigorous than at any other place where I 
saw it. Heuchera villosa, Mx., Amianthium musccetoxicum (Walt.), 
Gray, Sedum telephioides Mx., Potentilla tridentata, Ait., Clethra 
acuminata, Mx., and Carex aestivalis, M. A. Curtis, were repre- 
sented, as was also the beautiful Paronychia argyrocoma, Nutt., 
which grew in mats upon the rocks. There was also a peculiar 
form of Allium cernuum, Roth., with deep pink-purple flowers. 

In the woods back of the rocks I found Galium latifolium, 
Mx., Galax aphylla, L., Danthonia compressa, Austin, the typical 
form of Houstonia purpurea, L., Tradescantia pilosa, Lehm., and 
Pentstemon Icevigatus, Soland., which is quite different from the 
one collected in the vicinity of Salisbury. This one grows much 
taller, has larger and thinner leaves, and dark pink flowers. The 
flowers, however, were scarce, but there was plenty of good fruit. 

Down in the dark, shady hollow below the rocks were Mel- 
anthium parviflorum (Mx.), Watson, and Spircea Aruncus, L., 
with their Northern neighbors, Orchis spectabilis, L., and Clin- 
tonia borealis (Ait.), Raf. 

Early on the morning of the 22d I started to tramp to Grand- 
father Mountain, fifteen miles distant. The first thing collected 
was Trillium erythrocarpum, Mx., in fruit. Along the roadside 
in a shady nook, where a tiny stream trickles into a depression in 
a large moss-covered rock, were some nice specimens of Thalic- 
trum clavatum, DC. 

Before arriving at the Watauga river, I found Actceaalba, Mill, 
Campanula divaricata, Mx., Silene Virginica, L., Phlox panictc- 
lata L., Blephilia hirsuta, Benth., and Pycnanthemum montanum, 
Mx. 

At Scholl's Mill the road turns to the left, following the banks 
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of the Watauga. At one place I picked up a single plant of 
Chelone obliqua, L., and further on, near the foot of Grandfather, 
a plant of Corallorhiza multiflora, Nutt, which is not at all plen- 
tiful in that section, and I believe never found before in North 
Carolina, although it has been reported from Tennessee by Dr. 
Gattinger. 

Climbing Grandfather is a feat not to be despised, especially 
by one who is trying such a thing for the first time. It was slow 
and toilsome work, but soon a little inspiration was given by the 
finding of a patch of Goodyera repens, (L.), R. Br. 

About half way up is what may be termed the moss belt, for 
the ground, trunks of trees, logs and rocks, are covered with a 
thick cushion of moss, and growing in it was Oxalis Acetosella, 
L., with its pretty pink-veined petals. 

A half mile from the summit is a spring of almost ice-cold 
water, which flows from the base of a large cliff. Here was Carex 
canescens, L., var. alpicola, WahL, and Glyceria elongata, (Torr.), 
Trin., hitherto reported only from Roan. 

What we may call the first landing of the summit was covered 
with Saxifraga leucanthemifolia, Mx., and Clintonia borealis 
(Ait.), Raf. From the spring until almost to the summit, were 
large patches of Chelone Lyoni, Pursh, its pink-purple flowers mak- 
ing a very pretty appearance. Monarda didyma, L., was also well 
represented, while upon the summit was an abundance of dwarf 
Aster acuminatus, Mx. 

Streptopus roseus (Pers.), Mx., Diphylleia cymosa, Mx., Hy- 
drangea arborescens, L., and Viburnum lantanoides, Mx., were 
found at different points along the trail. But the crowning point 
was the finding of Aconitum reclinatum, Gray, a short distance 
below the spring. 

The wet weather interfered much with my collecting, for it 
rained during the greater part of the time that I spent in the 
mountains. Nevertheless I managed to do a little collecting 
around Blowing Rock, and on the eastern slope of the mountain 
found Leiophyllum buxifolium (Berg.), Ell., Microstylis unifolia 
(Mx.), B.S.P., two plants of Corallorhiza multiflora, Nutt, Habe- 
naria ciliaris, (L.), R. Br., and a slender, large-leaved form of 
(Enothera frulicosa, L. 
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On the western slope, facing the head-waters of John's river, 
were Leucothoe recurva, Gray, Pyrns arbutifolia (L.), L.f., and a 
few plants of Asplenium montanum, L. 

Goodyera pubesceus (Willd.), R. Br., was also found on the 
mountain top. 

On the 1st of August, taking advantage of the clear weather, 
I started for Table Rock, thirty-five miles distant. For ten miles 
I followed the banks of John's river, and then turned to the right, 
going across the mountains by way of Wilson's creek and Pied- 
mont Spring. For a part of the distance the road is a mere path, 
and the way of the traveler is hard, especially when there are no 
foot bridges, and the only thing that can be done is to "pull off" 
and wade. 

In the woods along the mountain road were occasional plants 
of Tipularia unifolia (Muhl.), B.S.P., at one place a bush of Py- 
rularia oleifera, Gray, and on the crest of Long Mountain a patch 
of what seems to be a mountain form of Liatris graminifolia, 
Willd. This, and two from Blowing Rock, one of which has 
turned out to be a new species, I have sent out as L. spicata (L.), 
Willd. 

The summit of Table Rock was reached late in the afternoon 
of the second day. This rock-capped mountain is a peculiar place, 
and a magnificent view can be had from it. 

Less than an hour is a very little time to spend at such a place, 
but yet I managed to find some interesting things. One of the 
first things that met my eye was Scleria triglomerata, Mx. 
Zygadenus leimanthoides, Gray, was plentiful, as was also Vaccin- 
ium corymbosum, L., var. pallidum (Ait.), Gray. On the very sum- 
mit were Pyrus nigra (Marsh.), Sargent, only a few inches high, 
but fruiting abundantly, Hypericum prolificum, L., with broader 
leaves than usual, Calopogon tuberosu (L.), B.S.P., and Xerophyl- 
lum asphodeloides (L.), Spreng. 

It seems to me that the top of a mountain almost 4000 feet 
above sea level is a strange place to find some of the things men- 
tioned above. 

Another visit to Grandfather on the 1 ith of August, while on 
the road to Roan, added Leiophyllum buxifolium (Berg.), Ell, 
var. prostratum, Gray, Solidago glomerate, Mx., Geitm genicula- 
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turn, Mx., Menziesia globularis, Salisb., and a small-leaved form 
of Houstonia purpurea, L. 

Roan was a failure botanically, as I found very few new plants. 
I am now fully convinced that the mountain was not to blame, 
but myself, for my sole object seemed to be to get there, and then 
turn around and go back. Alnus viridis, DC, was very innocent- 
ly passed by under the supposition that it was our common A. 
serrulata. 

The only noteworthy things that I found were Hypericum 
graveolens, Buckley, collected near the hotel among the Abies 
Fraseri, Pursh, Lycopodium Selago, L., and Geum radiatum, Mx., 
along the road on the summit, and Rudbeckia laciniata (L.), yar. 
humilis, Gray, on the slope facing the Grassy Knob. 

The region around Salisbury seemed to be doing its best when 
I returned in the latter part of August, but I could do very little, 
as my stay was limited to a few days. However, I collected some 
thirty species, among which were Lotus Helleri, Britton, Fceni- 
culum vulgare, Ga^rtn., Elepkantopus tomentostis,~L., and Plucliea 
camphorata (L.), DC, (P. purpurascens, DC.) 

My summer's work and experience, of which this necessarily 
much-condensed article is an account, was very pleasant, and I 
hope to repeat it during the coming summer with much greater 
results. 

Lancaster, Pa. 
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